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AN ALPHABET OF STRAY NOTES. 
(See ante, pp. 261, 293, 334, 375.) 


Newcastle - upon - Tyne. —Grammar School 
mentioned in the dedication to the Mayor 
and Corporation of two sermons by 
Rob. Jenison on ‘Israel’s Idolatrie,’ 4to, 
Lond., 1621. 

Northleach.—Dialogues, Gr. Lat., for the 
use of the school, published by W. Jack- 
son in 1666. 

Organs.— By Laur. Plasseys at Glastonbury 
in 1508.—‘ Catalogue of Sale of Craven 
Ord’s Library,’ 1829, No. 527, p. 26. 

“Orgaynes’”’ in Upwell Church, Nor- 
folk, in 1575.—Ashmole MS. 792, part ii., 
f. 20%, 

J. Strong, a blind man at Carlisle, 
made two organs.—-Gent. Mag., March, 
1798, p. 261. 

Ox‘ord.—1280. ‘‘ Die martis in Septimana 
Pasche videlicet in festo Sancti Georgii 
facta est tam vehemens inundatio aqui 
pluvialis apud Oxon., quanta vel qualis 


non est visa eo tempore anni a triginta 
retro annis et amplius.”—Digby MS. 168, 
(Bodl.) f. 156. 

““Seole superiores ubi bos depinge- 
batur,” 1317.—Rental of Oseney Abbey 
Oseney Rolls, 57. (Bodl.)—1324, Roll 58. 


** Corneferia,’’ the Corn Market so called 
in a deed dated 14 Dec., 1324 (18 Edw. IL.). 
—Charters, Bodl. 495. 

The Hospital of St. John B. had a 

‘great school’? in Cat Street. 
Coll. Charters ; St. Mary the V., 


Ch. Ch.—Notice of Univ 
there and of the Cathedral service on 
10 June, 1663, in Monconys’s ‘ Journal 
des Voyages,’ 1666, vol. it. pp. 49-50. 

Edmund Hall.—List of plate and 
furniture in the buttery and kitchen in 
1707, given in to the Vice-Chancellor by 
Mr. Pearson, the Principal, entered on a 
fly-leaf at the end of the Convocation 
Register B4 31. 

Paper.—Gilt-edged paper used by W. Herle 
in 1584 for a report addressed to Queen 
Flizabeth. 


Parchment.—Obtained from Scotland ee. 
1130-40 for writing a specially fine Bible 
in the library of St. Edmund’s Bury, 
because none fine enough could be found 
in the neighbourhood.— Memorials of 
St. Edm. B..,’ vol. ii., 1892, p. 290. 


Paris.—Description of the corrupt manners 
of University of Paris in the twelfth 
century ; nicknames of various nations, 
&e.—Digby 16, (Bodl.) ff. 128-34. 

Penn (William).—Petition from Springett 
Penn, his grandson, and Hannah Penn, 
his widow, in [1725] to George I. for 
appointment of Major Patr. Gordon to be 
Deputy-Governor of Pennsylvania. Signed 
by both.—State Paper Office, ‘ America 
and West Indies,’ vol. xxviii. 

Perambulations.—Woodcut of Edw. Finch, 
Vicar of Ch. Ch., London, going on peram- 
bulation in his surplice and tippet, or hood, 
on title-page of the petition and articles ex- 
hibited against him in Parliament in 1641. 

Pershore.—Account of Gervase, Abbot of 
Pershore, elected 1204, at the end of 
Bodley MS. 209. 

Pews.—On rights to pews, specially on the 
retention of pews by persons who have 
left the district, see a dissertation by 
Cc. H. Hornius, ‘Cirea Jura... .Sub- 
selliorum in Templis,’ 4to, Vitemb., 1714, 
p. 36. 
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Piddington, Northamptonshire.—Condition 
of the church, &c., in 1641.—‘ A Certificate 
from Northamptonshire,’ 1641, p. 3. 

Pole (Cardinal)—Many letters of his to 
Pope Julius III. are in the Corsini Library 
at Rome; and some of these, with 
particulars of his life, are in Gachard’s 
‘ Bibliothéque des Princes Corsini,’ 8vo, 
Bruxelles, 1869. 

Post Office.—Plan for a penny post for 
London and Westminster, with deliveries 
fifteen times a day, temp. Charles II. ; 
a broadside (Bodl. Col. Pamph. 2228.) 
Apparently by Robert Murray. See a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Corporation - Credit,’ 
1682. 

Preston-[Deanery ], Northants.—-Condition of 
the church, living, &c., in 1641.—‘A 
Certificate from Northamptonshire,’ 1641, 


6. 

Printing. —Called formularia in the 
colophon to Dionysius Areop., fol., Par., 
1498. 

Psalms.—Metrical versions of Psalms xv., 
exxx., exlii., and Ixxxvi., pp. 69-76 of 
‘Joy in Tribulation,’ published by S%. 
Jerome, 8vo, Lond, 1613. 

Pullen (Joe).—Mentioned as being made 
famous by his tree in Hanbury’s ‘ Essay 
on Planting,’ 1758, p. 18. 

Ramsay (General Sir James).—Notices of 
him in Balth. Henckel’s ‘ Epistole Car- 
cerales,’ Holm., 1640. 

Red-letter Days in Almanacs.—The days of 
the sun’s entering the zodiac limned with 
red letters as well as the feasts.—Th. 
Holland’s sermon in 1599 for the day of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession; Oxford, 
1601. 

Riddles (Pictorial).—These, which have been 
recently introduced into juvenile magazines 
as a new thing, are found at the end of 
some of the old editions of Hore, viz., 
devout sentences expressed in woodcuts, 
with the accompanying explanation. They 
are found, e.g., in ‘ Heures a lusaige de 

' Rome,’ 8vo, Par., Nic. Higman, about 
1517; Par., Jehan de Brie, about 1512; 
and Par., Germ. Hardouyn, about 1525. 

Rotherham School, Yorkshire.—See Part IV. 
of C. Hoole’s ‘ Art of Teaching School,’ 
1660, pp. 230-31. 

Sackbuts.—T'wo very clearly represented in 
F. Sandford’s ‘ Coronation of James II.,’ 
1687. 


Sanfoin.—First planted in England at 


Daylesford in Worcestershire.—Rawl. MS. 
(Bodl.) D. 1481, f. 261. ' 


Schools.—‘“‘ Scolemayster at Scarborough, 
a layman, and bailiff of the town, temp. 
Hen. IV.—-Raw]. MS. (Bodl.) C. 655, f. 56. 

Slaves.—Decided in Cartwright’s case (for 
flogging a slave), 11 Eliz., that English 
air was too pure fora slave to live in. See 
Lilburne’s ‘ Case,’ 1645. 

Spanish Armada.—A thanksgiving hymn for 
preservation from it, words and music by 
P. Turner, M.D., is appended to Pygge’s 
‘ Meditations,’ &e., 1589. 

Standing and sitting in Church.-—Persons at 
Richmond in the habit of sitting at ease 
during Confession, prayers, Creed, and 
Gloria, and “ rising devoutly with hats or 
hands over eyes” at the prayer before 
the sermon, 1696.—Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) D. 
857, f. 69. 

Standing in singing psalms, and at the 
reading of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Second Lesson, condemned as an “ odd- 
ness,” &e., in ‘ A Letter to an Inhabitant 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, about New 
Ceremonies in the Church,’ 8vo, Lond., 
1717.—St. Andrew’s was Sacheverell’s 
parish. 

Standing at singing in church recom- 
mended for adoption in 1749 in ‘ Free 
and Candid Disquisitions relating to the 
Chureh of England,’ by the Rev. John 
Jones who refers for the same suggestion 
to Burroughs’s ‘ Devout Psalmodist.’ 

Stars.—‘‘ Utrum cadant stelle cum videntur: 
cadere. Utrum animate sint stelle. Quo 
cibo utantur stelle si animalia sint.’’-— 
Sections in the ‘Dialogus Adelardi, 
archid. Bathon. de questt. naturalibus.’-— 
Digby MS. (Bodl.) 11, f. 97>. 

Strasburg.—A view of the city, engraved by 
Kilian, on the title-page of ‘ Pharmaco- 
poeia Augustana,’ fol., 1613. 

Suppression of Monasteries.—The last pen- 
sion to a monk was paid in the time of 
Charles I. by Pym as the King’s Auditor. 
—Marginal note in Bishop Goodman’s 
— of his own sufferings, a printed 
eaf. 


Surnames.—Roger God-save-our-ladies, an 
Essex tenant in Domesday.—Morant’s 
* Essex,’ ii. 145. 

Grecized name: “Agric. Garga- 
lisomenus, 1543,” 7.e., George Tickell !— 
MS. (Bod].) Auct. D. iv. 4. 

Ralph Makeman, c. 1180.—Bodl. Chir- 
ters, Kent 1. 

William Swetewilkin, c. 1260.—Jb. 67. 

John Dyngildangyl, temp. Rich. II.--- 
Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) C. 188, f. 43>. 
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Surnames :— 

* Quedy Quail, Kettle Kephel,’’ Trusty 
Trueman, Zylianum Stone, and Outis 
Ornel, excepted from the Act of Indemnity 
of George I. in 1717. Names of gipsies, or 
fictitious ? 

Thanet.—Early map of the island engraved 
in ‘ Acta SS.,’ July, vol. iii. p. 513. 

Thrip (?), near Northampton.—Condition of 
the living, &c., in 1641.—‘ A Certificate 
from Northamptonshire,’ p. 6. 

Time (Definition of).—‘‘ Tempus est mora 
motus rerum mutabilium.”—Digby MS. 
(Bodl.) I., f. 98. 

‘Transposition of Words.—Eleven words can 
be transposed, while retaining and remain- 
ing a metrical verse, 39, 916, 800 times. 
If a man wrote 1,200 of these every day, 
it would take him 91 years and 47 days.— 
Preface to Th. Lansius’s ‘Consultatio 
Ducis Wirtembergiez,’ 1655. A table is 
given at the end of the Preface. 

Anagrams on the words “‘ ars celat ” (in 
Latin, 32; German, 12; Italian, 12; 
and French, 8) at p. 5 of ‘ Epistola secunda 
brucinatoria (Reipublica Hermetica),’ 
Gedani, 1681. 

Wallis (Dr. John).—Notices of him in 1663 
in Monconys’s ‘Journal des Voyages,’ 
1666, vol. ii. pp. 48-50, 54. 

Witches.—Engraving of seven hanged at 
Newcastle in 1650.—R. Gardiner’s ‘ Eng- 
land’s Grievance Discovered,’ 1655, p. 107. 


Women.-——The toilet, dress, artifices. and 
extravagances of women recounted and 
described in the Panegyric of Jul. Jaco- 
bonius ‘ad Hippolytam Paleottam 
Crassam,” 4to, Bonon., 1581. 

York.—Account of a riot in the Minster 
while Lake was Dean.—‘ Defence of 
{Lake’s] Profession upon his Death-bed,’ 
1690, pp. 4, 5. W. D. Macray. 


A COLLEGE HALL-BOOK OF 1401-2. 
(See ante, p. 393.) 


To convey a fuller idea of what the diary 
is like, I will copy out one week of it, the 5th 
of the 4th quarter, i.e., the week which 
began (so I reckon) on Saturday, 22 July, 


“Die Sabbati. Magister Robertus Keton et 
frater eius et iij famuli eoram ad prandium in 
camera Custodis. Item ballivus de Menestoke 
et Thomas Trevey et Johannes Clerk bigator et 
a et unus latamus ad prandium cum 


“Die Dominica. W. Pope ad prandium in 
alta mensa: et clericus eius et Johannes Clerk 
bigarius et W. Tetbury ad prandium et ad cenam 
cum sociis. Item Pykemyle ad cenam cum clericis. 

“Die Lune. W. Tetbury ad prandium et ad 
cenam cum Ssoclls. 

“Die Martis. j_ bigarius portans necessaria ad 
opus ecclesie de Hamul (Hamble) ad prandium 
cum sociis. Et Willelmus Tetbury ad prandium 
et ad cenam cum sociis. Et Pykemyle ad cenam 
cum clericis. 

“Die Mercurii. Johannes Sutton et clericus 
eius ad prandium in panetria. Item magister 
Thomas Hurseley ad prandium in alta mensa. 
Item W. Tetbury ad prandium et ad cenam cum 
soclls. 

“Die Jovis. Magister Thomas Turk ad cenam 
in alta mensa. Item W. Tetbury ad prandium et 
ad cenam cum sociis. 

“Die Veneris. Magister Nicholaus Wykeham 
et ij scutiferi eiusdem ad_prandium in camera 
custodis. Item Thomas Turk ad prandium in 
camera custodis.”” 

Of these guests, Turk was a former Fellow 
of the College who had been promoted to @ 
benefice (probably Downton, Wilts). Pope 
and Hurseley were College officials, one being 
Steward of the Manors, and the other the 
Public Notary. Tetbury, an ex-Scholar, was 
a frequent guest throughout the year, but 
I do not know the reason. Robert Keton 
was Chancellor of the diocese, while his 
brother John was Precentor of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton. Nicholas Wykeham, the 
Founder’s kinsman and at one time Warden 
of his Oxford College, was now Archdeacon 
of Wilts and Warden of the Domus Dei at 
Portsmouth. 

The diary contains a few references to 
members of the Founder's own household. 
“‘ Chichester,” twice mentioned, is called in 
one place “capellanus domini’’ in 
another clericus domini fundatoris.”” En- 
tries concerning ‘“‘ Johannes Gold camerarius 
domini fundatoris ’’ and ‘‘Goulde valettus 
domini ”’ relate perhaps to one and the same 
man. Unus valeftus domini fundatoris ” 
had breakfast in the pantry on the 13th of 
June, a day when the Fellows had four 
players (‘‘istriones”’) dining with them. 

Among guests who mealed with the Fellows 
during the course of the year were :—lst 
quarter, ‘‘Holtypes carpentarius”’ (10th 
week), ‘‘j veniens cum frumento ” (12th), 
‘*iij fustulatores’”’ (13th); 2nd quarter, “‘ duo 
histriones’’ (2nd week), “‘Walterus Alayn 
de Stokebrygge veniens pro lana’ (6th), 
‘*ii fistulatores ”’ (7th), ‘‘ ij homines venientes 
cum brasio”’ (9th), ‘‘ij bigatores portantes 
le hyrdules pro scaffoldys” (12th); 3rd 
quarter, ‘“‘serviens Prioris de Newerk” 


(2nd week), “j homo de Westm>ne afferens 
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meremium ” (12th); 4th quarter, “j lata- 
mus ’’(lst week), “Dominus Adam quondam 
socius collegii’’ (4th), “‘j bigator portans 
brasium”’ (6th), homines  facientes 
fenestram vitream in Bursaria’’ (10th), 
“Sylvester cum uxore eius” and “ij 
fustulatores ’’ (12th), ‘‘ij bigatores portantes 
grossum salem’; but next day two “ por- 
tantes album salem ”’ were at the Lay-clerks’ 
table (13th). I notice no guest this year 
quite so captivating as the barber of 1424—5, 
““quidam barbitonsor ad radendum barbas 
sacerdotum,’ who dined with the Fellows 
twice in one week (the 11th of the 4th 
quarter). 

In the weekly lists of the community 
three of the officials are mentioned, not by 
their personal names, but by their titles ; 
the Warden, the Head Master (* Mr. Scol.’’), 
and the Usher. That is often the case also 
with the Sub-warden. Whoever filled this 
office when the book for 1401-2 began 
vacated it at the end of the Ist quarter, and 
at the same time ceased to be a Fellow. 
John More thereupon became Sub-warden ; 
the vacant Fellowship was given about three 
weeks later to Wm. Swyndon, who had 
become a Chaplain early in the Ist quarter ; 
and after an interval Nicholas North, a 
lay-clerk, was promoted Chaplain. Conse- 
quently for a while there were only two lay- 
clerks; but in the 8th week of the 3rd 
quarter the number rose temporarily to 
four, an irregularity marked by the notes :— 

“Mem. de iiij® clerico quod stat sita septimana 
sub examinacionem: ideo cave de eius communis 
—Mem. pardonatus est.” 

In the Register of Fellows Swyndon is 
said to have become Fellow in February, 
1H. IV. (e., Feb., 1400). But this Register, 
like the Register of Scholars, is at the out- 
set a compilation, both of them having 
probably been begun and brought up to date 
by Robert Heete (as to whom see 11 S. ix. 
466) after his admission as Fellow in Feb., 

9 H. V. (1422). The hall-book is the con- 
temporary, and therefore the more trust- 
worthy, document, and that it is not of the 
year 1399-1400 is abundantly clear when one 
compares its details with those of the 
Account Roll of that year. Moreover, there 
is the evidence of Wykeham’s Episcopal 
Register (Kirby’s edition, i. 353) that 
Swyndon and North, who must have had 
priest’s orders when they became College 
Chaplains, were ordained deacons, the one 
on 28 May, 1401, and the other on 18 Feb., 
1402. H. C 

Winchester College. 


(To be concluded.) 


Lonpon’s LirrLE GEeRMANY.’’—Readers 
of ‘N. & Q’ may care to be reminded of 
the origin of the considerable Low German 
colony encamped “ in the Fields behind Old 
Whitechapel Church,’’ which formed the 
embryo and nucleus of the ‘“‘ Little Germany” 
in East London, so prominent—and not 
always agreeably so—in the great days of 
the sugar-refining in St. George’s East and 
other hamlets alongshore in the Port. The 
first colonists were fugitive Protestants. 
from the devastated Palatinate, Flanders, 
Brabant, and the sometime Austrian 
Netherlands, their numbers being continu- 
ally increased during the Wars of Religion 
in Central Europe. Sons of these “ aliens ”” 
are soon seen entering into the public 
affairs of Great Britain, and sharing in the 
pioneering and backwoods’ fighting of the 
Thirteen Colonies of America—in conjunc- 
tion with much less desirable elements from 
Hanover and other northern portions of 
the very motley and often mongrel “ Ger- 
mania’ within and without the Holy 
Roman Empire.” These latter streamed 
into England on the accession of the 
Georgian cynasty, and their motive was ho 
better than that inadvertently admitted by 
one of the blowsy harlots in the train of the 
“Wee Wee German Lairdie.” It is re- 
corded that, expostulating with an extremely 
uncivil and brutally frank London crowd 
who beset her sedan chair, she screamed, 
“Mine goot people, we come for your 
goods!” 

Hence, when the distressed British Govern- 
ment were seeking for ‘‘ mercenaries” to 
carry on the muddling war with the revolt- 
ing colonies, there was a good deal of the 
needed raw, and emphatically rough, mate- 
rial collectable in the Port of London to 
join with the miserable Teutonic serfs sold 
like cattle by the petty Princes of Hesse and 
other sordid despots of ‘‘the High Ger- 
manie.”’ CHARLES McNavuGHT. 


DUBLIN STREET- AND PLACE-NAMES. (See 
11S. viii. 285.)— 

Blackrock, formerly Newton-on-the Strand. 

Chancery Street, formerly Pill Lane. 

Christchurch Place, formerly Skinner’s Row. 

Ely Place, formerly Hume Row. 

Essex Street West, formerly Smock Alley. 

Exchequer Street, formerly Chequer Lane. 

Grattan Bridge, formerly Essex Bridge. 

Greek Street, formerly Cow Lane. 

Henry Place, formerly Off Lane. 

Hill Street, formerly Lower Temple Street. 

Kingstown, formerly Dunleary. 

Merrion Street, formerly Merrion Lane. 

O'Connell Bridge, formerly Carlisle Bridge. 

Parnell Place, formerly Johnson’s Court. 
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People’s Park, Blackrock, formerly Vauxhall 
Gardens. 

Sackville Street, formerly Drogheda Street. 

St. Michan’s Street, formerly Fisher’s Lane. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Born”: “ BoRNESTEYD.’’—In the Glos- 
sary in vol. iv. of the ‘ Abstracts of Protocols 
of the Town Clerks of Glasgow’ (1897) is 
this entry :— 

“* Born (1063*) ; borne (1087); barn (1059), a store- 
house. Latin, horrewm. 

** Bornesteyd (1063), barnstead; ‘waest borne- 
anaes, vacant ground, where a barn formerly 
s 


Profound ignorance of phonetics is no doubt 
the reason why this strikes me as very un- 
likely, at any rate in Scotland. But I am 
unable to suggest any other explanation of 
the following :— 

‘“‘[A.H. resigned in favour of George Clydisdaell] 
ane pece waest land, contenand thre ell and ane 
quartar of foyr front, lyand......on the north part 
of the gaet......Attour the sayd George Clydisdaell 
[?agrees] his born to be byggyt incontinent ” (l.c., 70). 

‘*Ane waest born, with vj ell on the baksyd of 
the sayd born, lyand in the sayd croft......Fy 
ryggis lyand in the Palyart crofft......with ane 
waest kyle and ane born lyand on the foyr frownt 
of the sayd ryggis’’ (ibid., 76). 

“Twa bornys, with ane yard, and twa ryggis and 
ane cwt ryg, lyand in the sayd croft ” bad 77). 

“TA piece of waste land or tenement called a] 
bornestede ” (ibid , v. 21). 

These entries are dated between 1534 and 
1560. Q: V. 


HIGHLAND TRANSATLANTIC EMIGRANTS.— 
American and Canadian genealogists may 
like to know that there are at the Public 
Record Office (H. O. 102: 18) three lists 
enumerating 642 people, mostly from 
Inverness-shire, who emigrated to New 
York and Nova Scotia in June, 1801. There 
is also a very interesting letter from Mac- 
donell of Glengarry expressing surprise and 
regret at their move. J. M. Buttoca. 


AupLEY Mervyn, Knicut, SPEAKER 
or THE IRIsH House or Commons, 1662.— 
It may interest some of your readers to know 
that by the kind permission of the Hamilton 
family of Cornecassa, outside the town of 
Monaghan in Ireland, I had their full-length 
picture of Sir Audley Mervyn photographed 
by Mr. Kerr, a local photographer of Mona- 
ghan. It is a very interesting picture, and 
the detail of the Cavalier dress unusually 
complete. Copies in plain photography or 
oil-coloured photography can be obtained 


* These references are to the running numbers 
of the ‘ Abstracts.’ 


locally. My interest in Sir Audley Mervyn 
arises from the fact that his aunt Blanche 
Mervyn of Petersfield, Hants, and Durford 
Abbey, near Harting, Sussex, married John 
Evatt, Dean of Elphin in Ireland, from whom 
the Evatt family of Monaghan descend. 
GrorGE J. H. Evatt, M.D. 
Surgeon-General. 


Junior U.S. Club. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their — 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Joun LitpurNE.—I should feel obliged if 
any of your readers could tell me whether the 
late Mr. Edward Peacock ever began a book 
on John Lilburne, and if so, what became of 
the materials. From the extensive biblio- 
graphy in ‘N. & Q.’ for 1888, I gather that 
he possessed a good many pamphlets, &c.; 
and as I am working at the same subject 


f|I should be glad of information of earlier 


attempts. A. K. Barton. 
Borough Road Training College, Isleworth. 


Bunsury.—I should be obliged 
for any biographical particulars or references 
concerning this lady. I have several of her 
works, and know the two references in 
Allibone, but naught else. All the other 
works of reference are silent. 

Epiror ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 


LION AND THE UNICORN.’’—George 
Borrow, in his well-known book The 
Bible in Spain ’ (first published in 1842), has 
suggested that ‘the Lion and the Unicorn, 
in the English coat of arms, might represent 
the Lion of Bethlehem and the horned 
monster of the flaming pit in combat, as to 
which should obtain the mastery in Eng- 
land.” It would perhaps be worth while 
ascertaining whether this view and sup- 
position concer:..ng the original signification 
of the “ Lion and the Unicorn,” in the Royal 
British coat of erms, is now commonly 
accepted, H. KReEss. 

(The signification of the lion and the unicorn was 
discussed at 10S. x. 208, 294.] 


Lope DE VeGa’s Guost Story.—George 
Borrow, in his book ‘ Wild Wales,’ refers to 
what he calls the finest ghost story ever 
written, and that by Lope de Vega, but, 
unfortunately, he does not print it. Where 
could I find this extraordinary ghost story ? 

E. W. Dopp. 

Glen Helen, Addison Road, King’s Heath. 
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Macau.ay’s ‘ Lorp Bacon.’—I should be 
grateful to any reader who would put me on | 


comprises only seven numbers, the last 
being dated 21 February; and the same 


the track of any of the following references ;' ground is covered by a set which has just 


the pages are cited from the Oxford Plain | come into my possession. 


Text edition. 


1. “Sir Nicholas Bacon.....was called....by 
George Buchanan, 
diu Britannici 


Regni secundum columen.” P. 15. 

2. “ Mildred, the wife of Lord Burleigh, was 
described by Roger Ascham as the best Greek 
scholar among the young women of England, Lady 
Jane Grey always excepted.”—P. 16. 

3. “Mr. Montagu’s other argument, ig that 
Bacon, though he took gifts, did not take bribes, 
seems to us....futile...... Demosthenes noticed it 
with contempt more than two thousand years ago.” 


4. “The many years which he [Bacon] had 
wasted, to use the words of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
‘on such study as was not worthy of such a stu- 
dent.’”’—P. 87. 

5. “We have heard that an eminent judge of the 
last generation was in the habit of jocosely pro- 
pounding after dinner a theory, that the cause of 
the prevalence of Jacobinism was the practice of 
bearing three names.”’—P. 121. 

He then quotes on the one side Charles 
James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, &c., 
and on the other William Pitt, Edmund 
Burke, &¢. Who was the judge ? 

C. B. WHEELER. 


Masor Grose AND Capt. WILLIAMSON.— 
Major Grose is said to have allowed a Capt. 
Williamson to pose as the author of his 
*‘ Advice to the Officers of the Army.’ Who 
was Capt. Williamson ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


CaMDEN’s Pupits AT WESTMINSTER 
ScHoor.—In a letter to Dr. Usher, after- 
wards Archbishop of Armagh, dated 10 July, 
1618, Camden states that he ‘“ brought there 
to Church divers gentlemen of Ireland, as 
Walshe:, Nugents, O’Railey, Shees, the 
eldest son of the Archbishop of Cassiles.... 
and others bred popishly and so affected ” 
(‘ Original Letters of Eminent Literary 
Men,’ Camden Soc Pub. No. 23, p. 125). 
Is it possible to identify any of these pupils 
of Camden at Westminster ? 

G. F. RB. B. 


‘Tae Protector.’—On Friday, 10 Jan., 
1851, there appeared the first number of a 
weekly newspaper called The Protector (price 
4d.), devoted to the interests of the High 
Church party. No. 1 consisted of eight 
pages only, some of the later issues extending 
to twelve pages, and it measured fifteen 
inches by ten. The publisher was James 


John Hopper of 10, Upper Wellington 
Street, Strand. The British Museum set 


No. 7 contains 
none of the usual premonitory signs of 
death, and covers twelve pages, the 
publisher’s announcements as to terms of 
subscription and charges for advertisements 
being full of hope. Can any reader say 
who were the promoters of The Protector, 
and whether No. 7 was the last — ? 


Tare “Dominion” or Canapa.—lI take 
the following extract from The Pall Mall 
Gazette of 3 May :— 

““We are accustomed to take the expression 
of the ‘Dominion’ of Canada for granted ; but 
the original of that somewhat unusual word is 
known to very few. When at length the great 
scheme of Sir John Macdonald was realized, and 
the nine provinces grouped themselves together 
into one great confederation, a serious difficulty 
was presented by the choice of a suitable name. 
For a time almost a deadlock ensued. 

** At length one old member of Parliament rose 
from his seat and told his colleagues that he had 
read in his Bible that very morning the words: 
‘His dominion shall be from the one sea to the 
other.’ Accordingly he suggested that Canada 
should be known as the Dominion, or God's 
Land. The suggestion seized upon the hearts 
and imaginations of those present, and it was 
promptly acted upon.” 

Is this truth, or an example of the early 
growth of legend ? G. L. APPERSON. 


« Janus.’’—In the list (Bulletin No. 2, 
vol. ii.) of recent accessions to the John 
Rylands Library in this city, the following 
volume finds a place :— 

* Janus, pseud [i.e., Johann Joseph Ignaz von 
Doellinger]. The Pope and the Council. By 
Janus. Authorized translation from the German. 
Second edition. London, 1869. 8vo.”’ 

Is the authorship of ‘‘ Janus,’ as the 
bracketed words would imply, settled 
beyond dispute? I remember v«'l the 
controversy that raged around it when the 
book fell like a bolt from the blue into 
religious camps, and have ever since been 
under the impression that its authorship, 
like that of ‘‘ Junius,’ was for ever veiled 
from the curious. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“To” witH ELLIPsIs OF THE INFINI- 
IVE.—It is very common to use ‘ to” of 
the infinitive with verb not expressed, but 
understood from preceding context, e.g., 
‘*T should like to, but I haven't time.” 
Wanted references to grammars which notice, 
and either allow or condemn, this usage ; also 
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references to examples of the usage in authors 
of reputation, especially scholars and experts 
in literary style. Examples from newspapers 
or light current novels are not wanted, 
but examples from standard novels would 
be welcome ‘These, however, should not 
be taken from the dialogue. 


I have found the following :—Two in 
letters of Bishop Francis Paget, printed in 
Life (Macmillan & Co., 1912), pp. 147, 149, 
respectively: ‘‘ Of course one has to work 
on & on & on....& it is right that one should 
have to.” ‘‘ One who knew Browning better 
that I can claim to.” One in ‘The Brush- 
wood Boy,’ by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan 
& Co., 1910), p. 41. ‘‘ He never dreamed 
abou: the regiment as he was popularly 
supposed to.” One in letter by Archbishop 
Benson, printed in ‘Hugh: Memoirs of a 
Brother (Smith & Elder 1915), p. 66: ‘‘How 
was it your bedmaker had not your room 
well warmed....? She ought to have had, 
and should be spoken to about it—.e., unless 
you told her not to.” 


GEORGE COURTAULD, JUN. 


[This question is treated in the ‘ N.E.D ,’ s.**To,” 
21. The use is said to be rare before the nineteenth 
century, and now a frequent colloquialism. The 
writers quoted for it in the nineteenth century 
are only Hurrell Froude, Howells, and Marion 
Crawford.] 


‘REMEDIES AGAINST DISCONTENTMENT,’ 
1596.—I am anxious to see the above book, 
and should be grateful for any information 
which might enable me to discover where a 
copy of it exists. 


_1. It is referred to by Edward Arber in 
his ‘A Harmony of the Essays, &c., of 
Francis Bacon,’ on pp. ix. and x. of the 
Prologue, as follows :— 


“*.,..a book....for the inspection of which we 
are indebted to that beneficent friend of this 
Series, Henry Pyne, Esq.—entitled ‘ Remedies 
against Discontentment, drawen into severall 
Discourses from the writinges of auncient Philo- 
sophers. By Anonymous. London. Printed for 
Rafe Blower. An. Do. 1596.’ It was registered 
at Stationers’ Hall on 2 June, 1596.....‘The 
Discourses conteyned in this Booke are as 
follows :—1. How wee ought to prepare ourselves 
against Passions. 2. Of the choice of affaires. 
3. Of foresight. 4. Of the vocation of every 
man. 5. Howe wee ought to rule our life.. 
6. Of the diversitie of mens actions. 7. Of the 
choice of friends. 8. Of dissembling. 9. Of 
Vanitie. 10. Of Prosperitie. 11. A Comparison 


of our own estate, with the fortune of other men. 
12. Of adversitie. 
affliction of good men. 
faultes. 
17. Of pouertie. 


13. Of Sorrowe. 14. Of the 
15. Of other mens 
16. Of iniuries, wrongs, and disgraces. 
18. Of Death.’” 


2. Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ (123, k) 
refers to it under its printer’s name :— 

“ Blower, Ralph....By him were printed.... 
Remedies against Discontentmét, drawen into 
severall Discourses, from the writinges of auncient 
Philosophers. By Anonymous. Lond. 1596. 
16mo,” 

3. Mr. Henry Pyne’s library was sold in 
July, 1886, by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
Lot No. 996 was bought by Sotheran. 
This is described in the auctioneers’ cata- 
logue as follows :— 

‘* Remedies against Discontentment. By Anon., 
headlines cut, morocco extra, g.e. Rafe Blower, 
1596. GwENDOLEN MurpxHY. 

66, Hermon Hill, Snaresbrook, N.E. 


Replies. 
CROMWELL’S IRONSIDES. 
(11 S. xi. 181, 257, 304, 342, 383, 404.) 


(d) S. R. GarpINER ON PRINCE RUPERT 
.AND Lorp Hopton. 


RALPH, FIRST BARON Hopton OF STRATTON, 
with his friend the famous Sir Bevil Gren- 
vile, inflicted a sanguinary defeat uron the 
rebels at Stratton, early in 1643. He was 
a singularly noble gentlemen, honoured 
even by his enemies (se> Waller's touchin 
letter to him in Clarendon, ‘State Papers, 
vol. ii.), but S. R. Gardiner has endeavoured 
to cast a slur upon the origin of his peerage. 
Sir Bevil received a warrant for an earldom 
after the Cornish army’s victory at Strat- 
ton, and, though he did not live to receive 
the formal grant, his daughters were 
always allowed the rank and _ precedence 
of an earl’s daughters. Gardiner, after 
describing a ‘‘ quarrel” between Prince 
Rupert and Lord Hertford, over the question 
whether Hopton was to be governor of 
Bristol when the town was captured, at 
the end of July, 1643, states that the quarrel 
was compromised by Hopton offering 

“to accept the post to which Hertford had named 
him, as Lieutenant-Governor under the Prince 
and [King] Charles, on the transparent pretext of 
needing Hopton’s counsels, carried him to Oxford, 
and not, long afterwards raised him to the 
peerage. 

Not unnaturally, the writer of Hopton’s 
life in the ‘D.N.B.’ adds that the King 
wrote to Hopton that 
“he intended to testify his acknowledgment of 
Hopton’s services ‘by some real testimony of 
our favour’ (Clarendon MS. 1728, 4, f. 12). 
Accordingly, on 4 Sept., 1643, Hopton was created 
a baron by the title of Lord Hopton of 
Stratton,”’ &e. 
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_As the reference note proves, this quota- 
tion has been taken from the narrative of 
Lord Hopton, cited by me in my first article 
for its definition of “lobsters.” In this 
Lord Hopton sets out the whole of the 
King’s letter, with its date of ‘‘ Oxford, 
29 July, 1643.°’ And, since the King did 
not arrive at Bristol until 2 August, this date 
deprives the quotation of any supposed 
support of Gardiner’s misstatement. 

in none of his narratives does Hopton 
countenance the theory that his peerage was 
conferred upon him as a result of the dispute 
between Hertford and Rupert, and, as a 
matter of fact, Hopton remained at Bristol 
in full command as_lieutenant-governor 
under Rupert ‘‘to intend his health [after 
the accident I describe below] and to form 
that new garrison,” as Clarendon says 
(‘Great Rebellion,’ vii. 156) in a lengthy 
and lucid explanation. 

When Gardiner adds that the King 
“carried Hopton ‘‘to Oxford,” his state- 
ment is in contradiction with the facts. 
The King left Bristol on 10 August, for 
Gloucester, not Oxford, carried with him 
Rupert, not Hopton, and left Rupert to 
besiege Gloucester. Moreover, in Rupert's 
MSS. at the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
18,980-2) there are some letters from 
Hopton to Rupert. The first eight of 
these are from Bristol, the earliest being 
dated 21 August and the last 17 Sept., 
1643. Others follow from Sodbury and 
other places in the West. 

It is true that Clarendon states that before 
the King left Bristol he “sent Sir Ralph 
Hopton a warrant to create him a baron,” 
but he adds, ‘ in memory of the happy battle 
fought there ”’ (at Stratton—‘ Great Rebel- 
lion,’ vii. 159). Of course, Clarendon had no 
knowledge of the exact date of the warrant, 
and in any case gives no sanction whatever 
to Gardiner’s imputation. A ‘“ warrant ” 
and a “grant”? under seal are two very 
different things, as every lawyer knows. 

So, when it is pointed out that Lord 
Hopton’s grant of a barony is dated 4 Sept., 
1643, attention should also be drawn to the 
fact that a Royal grant was (is still, I 
believe) always preceded by a warrant of 
an earlier date, and required a variety of 
legal and technical preliminaries. There- 
fore the date of the grant is no evidence 
in proof of Gardiner’s assertion. 

The date of the warrant is not known, 
but when Sir Bevil was killed, at the battle 
of Lansdown, on 5 July, 1643, his warrant 
was found upon his body, together with the 
King’s letter (‘ Autobiography of Mrs. Mary 


Delany’). Hopton may have received his 
warrant when Sir Bevil received his, at the 
hands of Dr. Coxe, who met the Cornish 
army at Okehampton at the end of May, 
1643, bringing with him the King’s letters 
and orders after the news of the battle of 
Stratton had reached him. 

This alone would be sufficient to arouse 
suspicion that Gardiner’s remarks are not 
justified, but there exists better evidence 
than this. The fact that Hopton was to 
receive a barony as a reward was known, 
even on the Parliamentary side, as early as 
the commencement of July. 

Hopton, whose own home (not his paternal 
home) was at Glastonbury, was temporarily 
blinded by a powder explosion after the 
battle of Lansdown. In describing the 
accitent, Mercurius Civicus, No. 7, for 
6-13 July, 1643, states :— 

‘There were two Captaines blown up......whereof 
the new Baron of Glassenbury was one, whose head 
is reported to be swollen, and some say he is made 
blinded with it.” 

Those who may wish to check Gerdiner’s 
assertions on these or other facts of the 
Cornish campaigns will find ‘ Bellum Civile,’ 
edited by Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey, 
invaluable. This book contains full tran- 
scripts of Hopton’s and other narratives, and 
was published for the subscribers of the 
Somerset Record Society in 1902. 

As explained and amplified by the news- 
books among the ‘ Thomason Tracts,’ these 
transcripts go far towards discrediting a 
good deal of the earlier portion of Gardiner’s 
“Great Civil Wav.’ 

The first Royalist victory over Sir William 
Waller was gained at Lansdown on 5 July, 
1643, the powder explosion by which 
Hopton was injured taking place on 6 July, 
long before Bristol was captured. Lady 
Waller, who seems to have been a feminine 
“tub - preacher,’ evidently wrote an ac- 
count of the battle, to some one in London 
representing it to have been a victory for 
Sir William. Accordingly, the number of 
Mercurius Civicus from which I have just 
quoted, appeared with a rough woodcut 
portrait of Sir William Waller and the legend 
** William a Conquerour,” by way of frontis- 
piece. Unfortunately for the accuracy of 
this assertion, the battle of Roundwav 
Down, near Devizes (or ‘‘ The Vies,” as it 
was then often called), had taken place on 
12 July, the day before the newsbook ap- 
peared (the 13th), and, owing to the arrival 
of reinforcements from Oxford for the 
Royalists, resulted in the precipitate flight 
of Sir William Waller. 
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The poet Denham was at Oxford at the 
time, and wrote his song of the ‘Second 
Western Wonder’ as the result. I think 
that some verses from this will amuse my 
readers. I should premise that ‘ book” 
was an abbreviation for ‘‘ newsbook,” and 
referred to Civicus :— 


Vou heard of that wonder, the lightning and 
thunder 
Which made the lye so much the louder, 
Now list to another, that miracle’s brother. 
Which was done with a firkin of powder. 


Oh, what a damp it struck through the camp ; 
But as for honest Sir Ralph, 
{t blew him to the Vies, without beard or eyes, 
But at least three heads and a half. 
When ps ne the book, which the newsmonger 
00 
From the preaching ladies letter, 
Where in the first place stood the Conqueror’s face, 
Which made it show much the better. 
But now without lying you may paint him flying, 
At Bristol, they say, you may find him, 
Great William the Con, so fast he did run, 
That he left half bis name behind him. 
‘Two quotations from other pamphlets 
will add point to this song. 
‘Certaine Informations,’ for 10-17 July, 
says that Hopton was 
““so scorched....that his eyes are burnt out, 
and his head is therewith swollen as big as two or 
three heads.” 
And a “relation” entitled ‘The copie of 
a letter....from the Maior of Br-stoll’ adds 
that Hopton 
“was yesterday carried in his bed to a caroach, 
a miserable spectacle, his head being as big as 
three, and both his eyes blinded, besides which, 
he was shot in the arme the day before ”’! 


After all this, the news of Roundway 
Down must have been very disconcerting. 


Another poet, John Cleiveland, in his 
‘The Character of a London Diurnall,’ 
makes satirical mention of Sir William 
Waller and also of Hazlerig’s “lobsters,” 
who were under his command at Roundway 
Down :— 

“This is the William whose lady is the Con- 
queror. This is the City’s Champion and the 
Diurnall’s delight, he that cuckolds the General 
in his Commission, for he stalks with Essex, and 
shoots under his belly, because his Excellency him- 
self is not charged there. Yet in all this triumph 
there is a whip and a bell. Translate but the 
scene to Roundway Down, there Hazlerig’s 
lobsters turn’d crabs, and crawled backwards. 
There poor Sir William ran to his lady for an use 
of consolation.” 

The Royalists nearly always had a mono- 
poly of wit. It isa pity so much explanation 


of the jokes is needed nowadays. 
J. B. Wiutrams. 


PaRISHES IN Two OR More CounrtiEs (11 
S. ix. 29, 75, 132, 210, 273, 317, 374).— 
One or more of your correspondents on 
the above subject stated that there was 
no book giving a list of such parishes, 
but I find in the ‘County Statistics’ at 
the end of James Lewis’s ‘Digest of the 
English Census of 1871’ (London, Stanford, 
1873) that the names of these parishes are 
set out under each county, while Table X. 
(pp. 56-60) gives a very useful list of those 
parishes which are in a different diocese from 
that in which the bulk of their respective 
counties lies. Tuos. M. Brace. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Epwarp (11 S. xi. 281).— 
The late Mr. E. T. Smith described himself, 
I believe correctly, as the son of an admiral. 

He attempted the character of Othello 
at Drury Lane Theatre, then under the 
management of Stephen Price, on 12 March, 
1827, being announced as “‘ a gentleman, his 
first appearance on any stage.” He had 
engaged, if the receipts should amount to 
less than 300/., to make up the deficiency. 
According to the newspaper accounts, his 
failure was complete—he was_ scarcely 
allowed to proceed, and the experiment cost 
him 1501. He was afterwards at various 
times a policeman, a sheriff's officer, and a 
licensed victualler. 

In 1852 he was for a short period lessee 
of the Marylebone Theatre, and about that 
time he kept a public-house in Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, where the chief attraction 
was a giant barmaid. Later in that year he 
took Drury Lane Theatre, of which he con- 
tinued lessee until Christmas, 1862. 

He was a shrewd and energetic man of 
business, and in that capacity was respected 
in the theatrical profession. Whether he 
ever made a second appearance as an actor 
is very doubtful. Wn. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Fawcett, RECORDER OF NEWCASTLE (11 
S. xi. 380).—I would refer G. F. R. B. to 
The Monthly Chronicle of North - Country 
Lore and Legend of November, 1890. Chris- 
topher Fawcett was the eldest son of John 
Fawcett of Boldon, Recorder of Durham, 
and was born in the year 1713. He matricu- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1729; 
and from Gray’s Inn was called to the Bar 
in 1735. He settled as a practising barrister 
in Newcastle, and became Recorder, in 
succession to William Cuthbert, in 1745. In 
consequence of his indiscreet utterance, at 
Dean Cowper’s table at Durham, respecting 
William Murray (Lord Mansfield), he was 
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compelled to resign the Recordership. After 
over twenty years, however, of retirement, 
the Corporation reappointed him to the 
Record>rship in 1769, and he held the office 
till his resignation in 1794. He died the 
following year, aged 82. His wife was a 
daughter of Cuthbert Lambert, M.D., of 
Newcastle. The Recorder’s next brother, 
Richard Fawcett (of C. C. C., Oxford), was 
Vicar of Newcastle, Rector of Gateshead, 
and Prebendiry of Durham. The story of 
Christopher Faweett’s fiase> at the Deanery, 
to which G. F. R. B. refers as related by Lord 
Campbell, is given in full in the publication 
above named. 8S. R. C. 
Canterbury. 


I annex an extract from the pedigree of 
Fawcett given in Surtees’s ‘ History of Dur- 
ham,’ which, I think, covers the particulars 
asked for by yourcorrespondent. It appears 
under Boldon :— 

Christopher Fawcett, of Lambton,==Dorothy —— 

co. Pal., Gent., held lands in 1669-1701. 

Chester and Boldon, 1669; Laas 
will dated 4 Jan.; 


ob. 14 Jan , 1699/1709. 


4 sons and 
3 daus. 


John Faweett, Esq.,==Elizabeth, dau. of 
barrister-at-law, Ric. Stonhewer, 
Recorder of Durham; | of Durham,. Esq., 
b. 1676; bapt. 11 June, | bur. 18 May, 1766. 
1677, Chester ; 
bur. 9 May, 1760, zt. 83. 


5 sons and 4 daus. 


r 


Christopher Fawcett, Esq.,==Winifred, dau. of 
rrister-at-law, Cuthbert Lambert, 
Recorder of of Newcastle, M.D., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; mar. 29 May, 1757, 
bapt. 2 July, 1713; ob. 10, | at St. Andrew’s, N.C. ; 
bur, 4 Mey, 1795, eet. 82, | bur. 29 Sept., 1775, 


John’s, et. 45. 
Newcastle. M.I. St. John’s. 


A and 5 daus. 
4 grandsons, and 
4 granddaus. 


Cuas. L. Cummrncs. 
21, St. George’s Square, Sunderland. 


Christopher Fawcett, barrister-at-law and 
Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was the 
eldest son of John Fawcett, barrister-at-law 
and Recorder of Durham from 1719 to 1760, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Stonhewer of Durham Christopher Fawcett 
was baptized at the church of St Mary-le- 
Bow, Durham, 2 July, 1713. He practised 
as a barrister in Neweastle-upon-Tyne. and 


was Recorder of the town from 1746 to 1753, 


when, for political reasons, he retired: he 
was re-elected Recorder in 1769, and _ re- 
signed the office in 1794 In 1757 he had 
married Winifred, daughter of Cuthbert 
Lambert, MD, of Newcastle, by whom he 
bad one son and five daughters He died 
on 10 May, 1795, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. John’s Church in Newcastle, 
aged 82 Further genealogical information 
will be found in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1849, iii. 124: and there is an excellent 
biography of him, giving an account of the 
troubles which led to his retiring from his 
Recordership, in Welford’s ‘Men of Mark 
*twixt Tyne and Tweed, 1895, ii. 191. 
BROWNMOOR. 


Origin oF Mepat (11 S. xi, 341).—The 
medal described is the Royal Humane 
Society’s The legend on the obverse, 
Lateat scintillula reminds one 
that the Humane Society was originally 
founded “for the purpose of resuscitating 
those who had been immersed in water and 
were apparently drowned.’’ The medal is 
described and figured in ‘ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia.’ When it is awarded for an un- 
successful attempt to save life, the obverse, 
instead of ‘‘Hoc pretium ci.e_ servato 
has Vita periculo exposita dono 
dedit Societas Regia Hunana.” The 
Society's motto, Lateat scintillula forsan,”’ 
may be conjectured to have been specially 
composed for its purpose, just as Henry 
Francis Cary, the translator of Dante, 
composed the motto for Bagster’s “* Polyglot 
series’? of Bibles :— 

Ovnrois yAGrTaL, wia dPavdrowr. 

Multe terricolis lingue, celestibus una. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


DEDICATION OF PRESTON CHURCH, LANCA- 
SHIRE (11 S. xi. 362)—There is ample evi- 
dence of the dedication to St. Wilfrid from 
1342 down to the sixteenth century; see 
‘Victoria History of Lancashire,’ vii. p. 81, 
note 118; p. 85, notes 185 and 190; p. 88, notes 
230 and 234. When or why the name was 
changed does not seem to be recorded. Mr. 
Clemesha, in his recent ‘ History of Preston’ 
(pp. 29, 89), is inclined to deny the change, 
but he was not aware of the decisive medi- 
zval evidence for St. Wilfrid, and relies 
chiefly on the name of a lane there called 
St. John’s Weind. Bishop Gastrell in 1717 
does not record the dedication at all, and 
the discovery of the earliest instance of 
St. John (either the Divine or the Baptist) 


would be of interest. Bacon’s ‘ Liber 
Regis’ in 1786 still gives St. Wilfrid. 
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The change of the dedication of Warton 
Church, from St. Oswald to Holy Trinity, 
seems to be certain, and there may be other 
instances in the county — Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Bolton-le-Moors, Bolton-le-Sands, 
Childwall, and Radcliffe. Some of the 
apparent changes may be errors merely, 
and not deliberate alterations. J. J. B. 


DE BrReEvAt (11 S. xi. 322).— 
This was Francis Durant de Breval, a 
descendant of a French refugee Protestant 
family, and Trebendary of Westminster. 
Sir John Bramston, in his ‘ Autobiography ” 
(Camden Society), p. 157, describes him as 
‘*Monsieur Brevall, a Frenchman (formerly a 
priest of the Romish church, and of the companie 
of those in Somerset House, but now a convert to 
the protestant religion and a preacher at the 
Savoy).” 
The date of his conversion is given as 1666. 
The British Museum possess a sermon by 
Breval, and they enter it as :— 

‘“ Breval (Francis? Durant? de), D.D. La 
couronne de vie promise aux fidéles: sermon [on 
Rev. ii. 10] presche devant Son Altesse Monseigneur 
le Prince d’Orange dans l’église Francoise de la 
Savoye. 1670.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


The sermon was possibly preached by 
Francis Durant de Bréval, afterwards Pre- 
bendary of Westminster. See Chester’s 
‘Westminster Abbey.’ A few particulars 
supplementing Chester’s account of him 
will be found in the article on his son, John 
Durant Breval, in the ‘D.N.B.’ _Dreco. 


Earty Lorps or ALENGON (11 S. xi. 126, 
284).—I am much obliged to Mr. PieErPornt 
for the information from the ‘ Histoire 
Généalogique.’ This confirms my view that 
a generation was omitted in ‘L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates,’ but agrees with that work 
in making Yves I. succeeded by William 
(though making the latter his son instead of 
his brother). Apparently, then, the ‘ His- 
toire’ would also treat the Yves who made 
a grant to Mont St. Michel, not earlier than 
997 (see ante, p. 126), as identical with the 
Yves who was “active in affairs”? in 944, 
and, indeed, some years earlier ; unless the 
grantor could be the younger son and 
namesake whom the ‘Histoire’ assigns to 
Yves I. 

The reason which ‘L’Art’ gives for 
treating Guillaume and Avesgaud as 


brothers, instead of sons, of Yves L., is that 
“Yves avoit épousé Godechilde, dont il 
n’eut, de son aveu, que 2 filles, Billechende 
& Evemburge ”’ [? misprint for Eremburge], 


citing ‘Gall. Christ.,’ t. xi. p. 513. The 
only way to reconcile this statement with 
the pedigree given by the ‘ Histoire’ is to 
suppose that his three sons and two other 
daughters were born subsequently, perhaps 
by a second wife bearing the same name of 
Godechilde or Godchilde. If my suggestion 
that there were two successive Lords of 
Alencon named Yves were admissible, the 
difficulty would be surmounted by assuming 
that it was Yves II. who had only two. 
daughters, and was consequently succeeded 
by his brother Guillaume; always sup- 
posing that the document in question is not 
too early for this, and does not definitely 
identify its author with Yves I., the son of 
Fulcoin and Rohais. It is a pretty puzzle.. 

The succession of the later lords, from 
Guillaume I. already mentioned, seems: 
quite clear, Alencon apparently becoming a. 
comté in the twelfth century. 

G. H. WHiIre.. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Dr. Epmonp HAtiEy’s ANcEsTRY (11 S.. 
x. 408; xi. 128).—Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, of 
Fairfield, Madeira Avenue, Bromley, Kent,,. 
writes me under date of 29 Mar., 1915, 
of the discovery, in the printed register of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, of the entry of 
the marriage of Edmund Halley to Anne 
Robinson, spinster, 9 Sept., 1656. In the 
baptismal register of the same parish 
‘are three Anne Robinsons, any one of whom might 
be identical with the bride, viz.:—Anne R., d. of 
John R., bapt. Aug. 29, 1624; Anne R., d. of Wa. 
R., bapt. July 13, 1628; Anne R., d. of Richard R, 
bapt. July 2, 1634.” 

It might be worth while to look for the 
will of Richard Robinson. 

F. McPrKe. 

1200, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


JosEPH FRIEND AND 
CORRESPONDENT (11 S. xi. 340, 390).—In 
reply to Mr. SHORTER at the latter reference, 
I may state that Joseph Hill’s name does 
not appear in the admissions to Westminster 
School. Does any allusion to his education 
there occur in his correspondence ? Did he 
continue to practise at Savile Row, and to 
live at Wargrave until his death ? 

G. F. R. B. 


‘LA BRABANGONNE’ (11 © xi. 297).—An 
anonymous English rendering of the Belgian 
National Anthem will be found in ‘ Pro 
Patria: a Book of Patriotic Verse’ (Dent 
& Sons). This volume also includes the 
French text of M. Emile Cammaerts’s poem 
‘ Le Drapeau Belge.’ J. R. THORNE. 
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Notes on Books. 


Studies and Notes supplementary to Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History. By Charles Petit- 
Dutaillis, Rector of the Academy of Grenoble. 
(Manchester University Press, 5s. net.) 


M. Petit-DvuTAILuis, who is also a Professor in the 
University of Lille, is known to be a profoundly 
learned student of English institutions, and has 
published some excellent volumes of criticisms on 
the subject. This is the second volume illustrative 
of and supplementary to Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Consti- 
tutional History.’ and has been translated from the 
French by Mr. W. T. Waugh. The Notes, which 
are really treatises, are but two in number, but 
they deal with subjects which have had a supreme 
infiuence in shaping the history of our country— 
‘The Forest’ and ‘The Rising of 1381.2 The 
Forest, as a visible embodiment of the royal right 
of chase in medieval England, testified to the 
arbitrary and tyrannical personal rule exercised 
by the Norman kings and their immediate succes- 
sors. It was a vast region set apart for the sport 
of the monarch, called foresta because it lay out- 
side (fortis) or independent of all private property. 
The writer of the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario’ (temp. 
Henry II.), who first used the word, imagined that 
it came from ir wild animal, and we are sur- 
prised to find that so sound a scholar as the author 
countenances this as a possible derivation. How 
grievously this prerogative was abused may be 
inferred from a statement of Polydore Vergil that 
at one time a third of the soil of England was 
engrossed by forest and parks, and the complaint 
of Moryson that England harboured more deer 
than all the rest of Europe. Indeed, Dr. Round 
does not hesitate to say that under the first two 
Henrys the whole of Essex was one great forest. 
The author points out the economic and political 
dangers resulting from this arbitrary system, and 

roceeds to show that as a natural outcome of the 

onquest it became ‘‘ the most oppressive and the 
most hated of the institutions which the Norman 
and Angevin kings sought to impose on their 
snbjects, and consequently strengthened the hos- 
tility of the barons, and furthered the union of the 
English against the despotic power of the Crown.” 
A separate chapter is devoted to the origin of ‘* the 
Purheu,” a disafforested region. the name being 
derived from the French poralée (Lat. perambulatio), 
an inquisition for delimiting the forest by rangers. 

The Rebellion of 1381, says Bishop Stubbs, was 
“one of the most portentous phenomena in the 
whole of English history.” It was more, says Prof. 
Petit-Dutaillis ; ‘‘it was one of the most significant 
and most interesting events in the whole history of 
the Middle Ages.” It may be traced, he thinks, to 
two chief causes : (1) the great disorder and general 
unsettlement of social relations due to the Black 
Death in 1348-9, which is believed to have carried 
off half the population and led to the oppressive 
Statutes of Labourers; and (2) the war with 
France, which drove the Crown to lavish ex- 
penditure and the raising of heavy taxes. The 
immediate impulse to the rising was not given, 
as sometimes asserted, by the religious influence 
of the Lollards, but by the odious Poll Tax of 1380, 
which precipitated the long-festering discontent 
and envy of the poorer classes. 


We cannot lay down M. Petit-Dutaillis’s studies 
without being impressed by his wide and intimate 
knowledge of the literature of the period, which 
would be remarkable even in an Englishman. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library: April. 
ala at the Library ; London, Longmans, 
Tus Bulletin contains the Report for last year, 
during which 4964 volumes of printed books and 
manuscripts were added to the Library. <A 
classified list of these is given, the Librarian favour- 
ing this form of cataloguing as distinguished from 
the alphabetical method, as it ‘‘ preserves the unity 
of the subject, and by so doing enables a student 
to follow its various ramifications with ease and 
certainty.” We agree with this when, as in the 
case of the Rylands Library, the classification is 
done by experts. 

As early as December last the Governors of the 
Library resolved to ‘ give some practical expression 
to their deep feelings of sympathy with the authori- 
ties of the University of Louvain in the irreparable 
loss which they have suffered, through the bar- 
barous destruction of the University buildings and 
the famous library,” and the editor writes on the 
action proposed to be taken. The Librarian has 
been instructed to make a selection, from the 
stock of duplicates which have gradually accu- 
mulated in the Library, of works to be presented 
to the Louvain authorities. The first instalment 
of the proposed gift, of which a list is supplied. 
numbers upwards of two hundred vclumes, and 
Prof. Carnoy says of it: ‘Your donation will 
have an important place in the reconstruction of 
our University, since it is one of the very first acts 
which tend to the preparation of our revival.” At 
the reyuest of the Louvain authorities, the bocks 
will remain in the charge of the Rylands trustees 
until such time as the new buildings are ready to 
receive them, and the trustees will gladly take 
charge of any further gifts of suitable works which 
other institutions or private individuals may decide 
to offer. The Bulletin will give each quarter a 
careful register of the names and addresses of 
donors, together with an exact record of the gifts. 
In order to avoid needless duplication, it is 
suggested that in the first instance a list of the 
works proposed to be presented should be sent to 
the Rylands Library. The contentsof the number 
include a description of the treasures of the 
Louvain Library by Prof. van der Essen. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

“I~ 

Mr. M. L. R. Brestar.—For Grillion’s Club see 
11S. vii. 349, 390, 420, 474; viii. 30, 57, 495 

W. M. E. F.—Mr. ArcHIBALD SPARKE writes: 
*©George MacDonald’s Poetical Works are still 
in print, the publishers being Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. A 
volume entitled ‘ Verses.’ by Edward Metcalfe. 
was issued by Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, o 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, in 1891, but it 
appears to be now out of print.” 


